PLANS   FOR  A NEW  LONDON
difficulty. There was no likelihood of the addition of new
wards causing the centre to move from the older parts. The
wharves and the bridge, the warehouses, the Exchange, and
the city courts were all in old London. The Port of London
could not be moved, and the conservancy of the river, from
Staines to the Nore, was vested in the Lord Mayor. Inclusion
would have removed the old grievance of the Companies and
settled the perennial complaint that the city was over- and
the suburbs under-taxed.1 Yet the City did not accept it
and, instead of offering some constructive solution, confined
its activity to efforts to prevent those who used its facilities
from escaping corresponding responsibilities by living outside
its jurisdiction. This class was potentially large and was
likely to become more so as the city degenerated as a place for
residence. It included the merchants who traded as members
of the various new trading companies: those who had 'used
and daily do use and exercise merchandise, negotiation, and
commerce, from the port [of London] to parts beyond the
seas, and by reason thereof ... gain and acquire great profits
and advantages to themselves' but who, in spite of this,
'refusing, or at least delaying, to become freemen . , . and to be
admitted into the liberty . . . although they be capable of the
same . ,. have privileges, and yet are loose and free from
public offices, places, charges and burdens .. / thereby
causing the 'weakening of the government of [London],
and impoverishing the freemen, and disparaging of the liberty
thereof'.2 Such men were among the richest merchants in
England and, if the broader aspects are neglected, the City
1 In March 1651 a petition from the City to the Parliament alleged much impoverish-
ment through decay of trade and interruption of foreign trade and *By the With-
draweing of many of the Abler Cittizens & p[er]sons of quality into the adiacent
p[ar]tes where buildinges encrease & in regard they are assessed much less there then
heere, by w^ also many greate houses stand empty, And rentes fall lowe in the City':
(yor.y 41, f. 46 v). Five years later, under the stress of Commonwealth taxation, they
laid still greater emphasis on the disparity, declaring that it had caused so many
citizens to remove into the suburbs that 'in some sense it may be said the Citty is run-
ning out at the gates': (j*or,, 41, f. i4z).
2 First Charter of King Charles I, October i8th, 1638, printed in W. de G. Birch,
op. cit., p. 188.
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